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Foreword 


The publication of the Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin 
continues with this new volume, thanks to the funds bequeathed by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Severance Allen Prentiss. Indeed, many of the works 
of art which are signalized on these pages were her gifts or 
were purchased through her generosity. Moreover, the Winter issue 
will constitute the catalogue of a remarkable exhibition of Eighteenth 
Century Master Drawings, the loan of which to Oberlin would be 
unthinkable and probably impossible to arrange were it not for the 
adequacy of the museum building given by Mrs. Prentiss. 


Oberlin College will be grateful to her for these things so long 
as the breath is left in us to enjoy them, but Oberlin’s gratitude goes 
as well to the past and present interest of many other friends whose 
names appear on the inside of the front and back covers of this 
magazine. Without all of them the present high position which the 
Oberlin College collection occupies among those of American educa- 
tional institutions could not have been achieved. 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Director 
The Allen Memorial Art Museum 
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Joos de Momper’s 
P 


“Mountain Landscape” 


Joos de Momper's seventeenth century Mountain Landscape’ 
(illustrated opposite), acquired through the generosity of R. T. 
Miller, jr., is both a timely and a permanently important addition to the 
collection of the Allen Memorial Art Museum: timely because this 
artist has been rediscovered in our own century and important be- 
cause the resulting new knowledge about him has led not only to an 
appreciation of his individual art but also to a recognition of the man- 
ner in which his style fits into the rapidly changing patterns of 
northern landscape painting of the later sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Momper’s art attracted the attention of a few connoisseurs as 
early as the first decade of the twentieth century;’ it is perhaps signi- 
ficant that the Expressionists were announcing themselves to the 
world at this time. During the five years from 1927 to 1931, three 
important European exhibitions of his work were held," and subse- 
quent purchases of his paintings were made by The Art Institute of 


This article began as a seminar investigation under the direction of Profes- 
sor Wolfgang Stechow and I + indebted to him for continuing interest 
and guidance. For photographs, | am indebted to Dr. Hans Huth of The 
Art Institute of Chicago and to Dr. Karl Lilienfeld in New York. 


48.321. Former location unknown. Unsigned. Oil on panel. 19 x 36 inches. 

In Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstlerlexikon, Momper’s first name appears as Jos- 
se IL (Jodocus, Joos[t], Joe, yv|s) 

* According to K. Zoege von Manteuflel (Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, LXI, 
1927-28, Kunstchronik, pp. 90-91) Adolph Goldschmidt, at that time a pro- 
fessor in Halle, was perhaps the first to collect Momper’s paintings and to 
point to their significance. 

1927: Chemnitz Kunsthitte; 1930-31: Amsterdam, P. de Boer’s; 1931: 
Diisseldorf, Galerie Hans Bammann. These exhibitions were very important 
in helping to distinguish Momper’s authentic work from a good ower 4 
false attributions to him, and in enabling the general patterns of his devel- 

opment to be established. See the introduction by Karl Lilienfeld to the 
Chemnitz catalogue, pp. 5-10; also, articles pertaining to the Amsterdam 
and Diisseldorf exhibitions respectively by Walter Cohen in Pantheon, VII, 
1931, pp. 60-65, and by Anna Klapheck-Striimpell in Zeitschrift fiir bil- 
dende Kunst, LXV, 1931, Kunstchronik, pp. 19-20. 
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Chicago in 1936," The Detroit Institute of Arts in 1938," and by 
Oberlin in 1948. 

The twentieth century appeal of this artist is attested to not only 
by these exhibitions and purchases but also by the particularly mod- 
ern qualities which his art has been thought to possess: he has been 
praised for his imagination, his inventiveness, his amusing and poetic 
fantasy, his personal and fanciful transformation of nature, the sim- 
plicity and boldness of his schematizations, his mastery of brush 
drawing. These qualities have been particularly observed in his 
mountain scenes, in which he used rocks, trees, grottoes, streams and 
waterfalls to construct vast imaginary worlds like variations on a tre- 
mendous theme; he has been called, appropriately, “Antwerp dream- 


er. 

A number of Momper’s Antwerp contemporaries were also paint- 
ing mountains in preference to the flat lowlands of their native Flan- 
ders;’ because many painters at that time are known to have traveled 
in Italy, and therefore to have seen the Alps, they may well have 
been partly basing their conceptions on actual observation of moun- 
tains. In Momper’s own case, the question of an Italian trip is dis- 
puted among scholars, some saying that he must have traveled to 
Italy” and others, that we have no substantial proof of this, either 
documentary or stylistic.” But although it is perhaps not possible at 


* See D. C. Rich in The Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago, XXX, 

March 1936, pp. 38-39. 

See E. P. Richardson in The Art Quarterly, I, 1938, pp. 185-86. 

Anna Klapheck-Striimpell, op. cit. 

Notably, Kerstiaen de Keuninck, Frederick van Valckenborch, and Tobias 

Verhaeght: the general similarities of the mountain paintings of these mas- 

ters to those of Momper are immediately apparent. 

Wurzbach (Niederldndisches Kiinstlerlexikon, I, p. 181) states that Mom- 

per was active in Antwerp “after a long journey in Italy and Switzerland”, 

which would have been before 1581; J. A. Graf Raczynski (Die flimische 

Lanaschaft vor Rubens, Frankfort a. M., 1937, p. 68) suggests the possibili- 

ty that Momper had twice traveled to Italy, and notes the strong similarity 

of his style to that of Lodewyk Toeput, a fellow Fleming who is mentioned 

in an old inventory as Momper’s teacher, and who lived in Treviso, where 

he had a chance to come under the influence of Venetian colorism. 

® H. G. Tornell (Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstlerlexikon, XXV, p. 52) believes that 
the drawings which have been cited as evidence by some of those postulat- 
ing an Italian trip for Momper cannot be assigned to him with any degree 
of certainty, and he is of the opinion that the painter’s schematic composi- 
tion and disposition of colors and cursory handling of detail make it un- 
necessary to presume a personal sojourn in the Alps. 
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present to determine the extent to which Momper's treatment of 
mountains was affected by any actual experience with the Alps, the 
kind of pictorial format which the treatment of this theme made pos- 
sible for him can certainly be profitably studied. 


Fifteenth and sixteenth century northern artists had used moun- 
tains as backgrounds in their religious and mythological scenes, but 
the isolated, jutting crags of these earlier masters look as though they 
had been copied from individual rocks, according to the advice of 
Cennino Cennini." By contrast, Momper and his contemporaries, in 
making mountains the central theme of their paintings, indicated 
their interest in them as primary subject matter in themselves, having 
expressive possibilities and a natural scale of their own, rather than 
merely providing a suitable background for human drama. 


This new point of view toward nature accompanied the shift 
away from the idea of a universe which was earth-centered and thus 
one in which everything was believed to have been created around 
man and was measured according to his scale; in Oberlin’s Mountain 
Landscape the human elements are nearly swallowed up in the ex- 
panding world around them. Scientists had become interested in both 
the infinitely large and the infinitesimally small, and Momper has 
attempted to represent his distance as being very hazy and far away 
at the same time that he has magnified his foreground details out of 
all proportion." 

This results in a curious ambiguity of scale: the painter’s imag- 
inary world seems at once tremendous and yet intimate; it thus sug- 
gests that he has attempted to adjust himself to the hugeness of the 
external world by conceptually reducing it to a comprehensible size 
at the same time that he has physically confined it to the dimensions 
of his panel. Yet a comprchensiveness of seeing is symbolized in the 
variety of scenic elements taken in, as though in a wide angle lens: 


The fourteenth century Italian artist wrote this advice on “The Way to 
Copy a Mountain from Nature” in his Craftsman’s Handbook (Ch. LXXX- 
VIII): “If you want to acquire a good style for mountains, and to have 
them look natural, get some large stones, rugged, and not cleaned up; and 
copy them from nature, applying the lights and the dark as your system re- 
quires.” (Translated by D. V. Thompson, New Haven, 1933, p.57; also 
quoted in E. G. Holt, ed., The Literary Sources of Art History, Princeton, 
1947, pp.78-79). 


Plant and animal physiologists had already begun to magnify their specimens 
in the compound microscope, probably invented about 1590. 
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the castle on the hill, the waterfall, the riders, the cottage, and the 
bridge. 

Scientists and artists alike were becoming increasingly interested 
in the visual aspect of the physical world; as they became occupied 
with the accumulation and recording of this wealth of sensible de- 
tail, they felt it necessary to discover or construct ways of organizing 
it into meaningful and comprehensible wholes. Scientists searched 
for the universal laws which would explain their observations and 
artists were instructed to unify the many separate parts, from which 
they put together their paintings, into a total visual picture, “as one 
sees it in nature.”™ 

Often the framework, into which such an artist as Momper fit- 
ted his observations of nature, looks more like an artificial, internal 
construction of his mind than like a representation of any external, 
natural order; in fact, Momper’s mountain scenes are often referred 
to as “ideal” landscapes. Yet these mental arrangements, which of- 
ten seem to us schemes or devices, actually provided the artist with a 
practical means for dealing with the increasing complexity and ex- 
panding size of the external world as he experienced it. 

The geometrical constructions of the astronomer Johannes Kep- 
ler“ enabled him to achieve a visual formulation of the universal 
laws which gave meaning and order to his physical data. Basic to his 
imagery were the ellipse, the parabola, and the hyperbola, and curves 


4 


** My translation of a paraphrase from Carel van Mander’s didactic poem pub- 
lished as part of his Schilderboeck in Haarlem, 1604, as given by Raczynski, 
op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

* The concept of “disegno interno”, or the “idea” pre-existent in the mind of 
the artist, is used correspondingly by the Italian mannerist painter Federigo 
Zuccaro in his Idea * the Sculptors, Painters and Architects (1607). In Book 
I, Chapter III he explains that “the Inward Design in general is an idea and 
form in the intellect which precisely and distinctly represents the thing com- 
prehended by the intellect . . .” (Translated in Holt, op. cit., p. 271) The 
consideration of “ideal” as synonymous with “Utopian” might also be ap- 
propriate here. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the widespread 
active interest in strange lands which motivated many to travel and explore 
was paralleled by the attention given by philosophers to places which were 
supposedly geographically remote countries but were actually products of 
their imagination: blueprints for the future which provided an escape from 
contemporary evils. Thomas More had finished his Utopia in 1516; he was 
followed by others during Momper’s own lifetime, one of whom was Francis 
Bacon. Perhaps this painter’s mountainscapes are the artist’s counterpart to 
the philosopher’s Utopia, for while they supposedly represent distant but real 
scenes, they are even more strongly suggestive of a visionary, “ideal” world. 

™* His Astronomia Nova was published in 1609. 
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resembling these mathematical shapes occur very often in the art of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.” Problems con- 
nected with their construction were solved by Kepler, using the con- 
cepts of infinity and continuity; similarly, their use in mannerist art 
signalized the trend away from the self-contained, stable equilibrium 
ey the Renaissance toward a more dynamic balance which contained 
the potential of continuous motion. In Momper’s Oberlin landscape, 
the broad, low curve resembling a hyperbola which extends across the 
lower portion of his picture surface is echoed repeatedly higher up on 
the picture plane and farther back in the distance until the final, 
view-framing curve, which resembles a parabola at its core, is reached. 
Yet this curve itself is unresolved, for at its upper limits, like an 
asymptote which never reaches the straight line it pursues, it extends 
up and out of the picture to left and right in an intimation of infinite 
continuation.” 

The rough outlines of these basic curves have been established 
and addition: al compositional divisions created by means of the paint- 
er’s organization of his hues and values. Momper's hues, though lim- 
ited in range, are taken directly from nature, but he has distributed 
them in an essentially unnatural manner, causing his picture depth 
to be divided into three separate distances.” The predominating hues 


* See O. Benesch, The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe, Cam- 


bridge, Mass., 1945, pp.138, ff. The correspondence between the images of 
art and science which Benesch demonstrates is doubly interesting in the 
light of Zuccaro’s comments concerning mathematics: “But I do insist, and 
I know I speak true, that the art of painting does not derive its basic prin- 
ciples from the mathematical sciences and needs no recourse to them in 
order to, learn rules or methods for its practice or even for its theoretical dis- 
cussion.” (Idea . . ., Book I, Chapter VI, translated in Holt, op. cit., p. 
This two-dimensional suggestion of infinity is diametrically opposed to the 
indication given for the finite location in depth of the vertical middle 
ter plane by means of the same kind of curve. This has been accom- 
lished in the following way: The central horizontal ground plane has 
aia delimited in depth by a curve which repeats the shape of the upper- 
most curve of the picture plane. This horizontal curve then serves as a ref- 
erence line for the location, in the picture depth, of the middle ground 
plane, to which it is contiguous at its center. 


Momper applied his colors thinly and translucently over an ochre ground 
so that each color layer is visible through the one above it. After painting 
in his foreground walnut-stain browns in a very open way, he added next 
the darker greens of the middle ground, then progressively lighter values 
of green until the off-white color of his light accents was reached; the ochre 
pe of his ground paint has likewise been used for highlighting details. 
The painter’s organization of hues to designate stages in depth is char- 
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of each distance plane: brown for the foreground, green for the mid- 
dle ground, and gray-blue for the distance have been relieved with 
light yellow-browns and off whites; at the same time other value con- 
trasts have been used to re-emphasize the painter's compartmental 
depth organization. 


Momper’s lights seem to fall as though they shone from behind 
each plane separately, setting it off from the next: in like manner the 
two foreground clumps to right and left seem illuminated from be- 
hind, and the center stump from a source located in front. The re- 
sult is that the successive planes have somewhat the effect of stage 
wings and the three foreground shapes look not a little like two-di- 
mensional stage props. 


It is therefore not surprising to find that this kind of depth or- 
ganization has a three-dimensional parallel in the sixteenth century 
Italian perspective theatre setting, as it was introduced into French 
and English court productions soon after the turn of the century.” 
Here, depth was defined by a series of three or more planes, parallel 
to the stage front, in the form of flat wings which slid in grooves. 
These stage wings formed side accents which enclosed the scene and 
allowed an unobstructed view to the back central shutter on which 
were sometimes painted little scenes or vistas; at other times it was 
raised to show an actual little inner stage.” This bracketting in of the 


acteristic of his middle period paintings, as, indeed, it is of much of the 
Flemish landscape painting of that period, and it represents a “decorative” 
use of color. This may reflect the tendency of that time, especially true 
in Italy, for painting to be regulated by overall, architectural decorative 
schemes. In contrast to the brighter and more varied colors of his early 
period, Momper’s middle period tonalities are more subdued and unified 
in range of hue and intensity. In his earlier paintings, he had rendered 
his distance in a pointillesque fashion with separate dots of color, while 
in his middle period mountainscapes, he characteristically indicated this 
area with broad, flowing strokes of his brush. Since in this and other re- 
spects Oberlin’s Mountain Landscape exhibits the general characteristics of 
the painter’s middle period, it seems safe to assume that it is a member of 
an especially large group of mountain paintings which belongs to this period. 
My authority here has been G. R. Kernodle’s From Art to Theatre, Chicago, 
1944, Part III: Introduction and Chapters VI and VII 
In like fashion, Momper has almost isolated his fines vista from the nearer 
framing devices; it is entirely possible that he himself designed stage scenery, 
because northern artists at that time were often employed in the designing 
of street theatres for the elaborate celebrations which accompanied the ar- 
rival of important personages: we know that he worked on decorations for 
the arrival of the archduke Ernst. For a general discussion of these celebra- 
tions, and the kind of decorations involved, see Kernodle, op. cit., Ch. II. 
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central acting area limited and defined its volume; Momper, by en- 
closing his picture depth and ordering it in stages in similar fashion, 
succeeded in representing a nearly continuous recession from fore- 
ground to distance. 

In paintings of his first period, he had silhouetted his high trian- 
gular foreground, which Brueghel” and others had characteristically 
Wie him, against more mountainous terrain, rendered 
in lighter values. The viewpoint was that of one high up in moun- 
tainous territory looking across to neighboring peaks; in such a mid- 
dle period painting as Oberlin’s landscape, the observer has been 
lowered, so to speak, into a valley or ravine, so that he now views to 
either side of him the tree-laden slopes which often replace the angu- 
lar, barren rocks of the painter's early period. 

This new kind of format makes possible the central ground-level 
area which establishes the important connection between foreground 
and middle ground; a similar area mediates between middle ground 
and distance. Yet while significant for the suggestion of recession, 
these highlighted spots are equally important for the part they play 
in the di 1gonal surface pattern of lights which causes the eye to 
quickly skip from foreground stump to middle distance and thence 
to the far right slope, thus simultaneously relating these areas to the 
two-dimensional picture plane.” 

In Chicago's Momper Mountain Landscape” (illustrated on 
p- 12), which employs these same scenic elements, disposed in a very 
similar fashion, the painter's accents of light and dark are less fre- 

” From certain stylistic resemblances it might be guessed that Momper was 
influenced by the works of Pieter Brueghel the elder; this is confirmed by 
his free copy, now in a Stockholm private collection, of Brueghel’s Conver- 
sion of Saul, now in Vienna. It is perhaps significant, in this connection, 
that Brueghel, in his Vienna bible scene with large landscape emphasis, has 
departed from his usual broad panoramic view with high horizon and dis- 
tant mountains, laid out as it might be visualized in one’s mind. Instead 
he has, in this case, brought the observer close up to one of his rocky crags, 


and one sees a winding path climbing up to the right while far below, and 
to the left, a level plain opens out into the sea. 

The surface complex of light areas to which this diagonal pattern belongs 
serves to complement and emphasize the linear surface configurations men- 
tioned earlier. The same pictorial result is accomplished by another device 
which Momper used, in Oberlin’s Mountain Landscape: the edges of his 
foreground “props”, the stump and two clumps of earth, appear to be just 
contiguous with planes an interval more recessed in depth, and thus relate 
them at the same time to the two-dimensional picture surface. 

Oil on panel, 19% inches. Note closeness in size to Oberlin’s landscape. 
Reproduced in The Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago, loc. cit. 
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Joos de Momper, Landscape with a Waterfall 
(Dresden, Staatliche Gemiilde-Galerie) 


vile Joos de Momper, Mountain Landscape (The Art Institute of Chicago) 
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quently and less strikingly used, so that this version does not seem to 
possess to as great a degree the qualities of excitement and animation 
which characterize Oberlin’s example.“ The quick, lively brush 
strokes with which the painter has articulated his images in our ver- 
sion tend to obscure the clear definitions of forms; the comparatively 
more carefully delineated structures of the Chicago version relate it 
to his early paintings in which he clearly distinguished form from 
form as did Brueghel” before him. His treatment of foliage in the 
left section of his Oberlin mountainscape, which is similar to the 
handling of the same section in Chicago's version, is appropriate for 
the representation of the abundance and luxuriousness of natural 
growth, just as the clear definition which he earlier gave to his rocky 
structures gave tangible suggestion of their jagged and barren char- 
acter. 

On the right slope of his Oberlin painting, Momper has distin- 
guished his trees, each from the next, as though they represented tree- 
types: they have been likened to pudding forms. Only toward the 
rear of this section do his tree-forms appear to flow together in some- 
what the fashion of his left slope foliage. In the left section, the di- 
verse elements from which the whole has been constructed have been 
rendered in a more visual manner, that is, their structures have been 
briefly indicated by the painter's quick strokes in a way which sug- 

P | \ 
gests the actual summing up of the eye in perceiving. On the other 
hand, the right slope tree-tvpes are more conceptually rendered, that 
| ght slope tree-types are 1 ptualh 
is, they seem to be the materializations of mental images. 

Thus the left slope comes closer to fulfilling van Mander’s pre- 
cept that paintings should work together as unified wholes, “as one 
sees it in nature.” In a third version, in Dresden,” (illustrated on 
p- 12) of the same scene which Momper depicted in his Oberlin and 
Chicago mountainscapes, which is ordinarily assigned to the painter's 
late period, an even greater advance in the direction of naturalistic 
rendering has been achieved. In this version, the arbitrary, schematic 
* For reasons explicitly stated and others not mentioned, it seems likely that 
the Chicago version is earlier than the Oberlin one, though both pictures 
exhibit the typical middle period characteristics. 

Brueghel himself, in such a late work as his Vienna seascape, had already 
anticipated the broader handling of Rubens, but this was not typical of 
_ the majority of his productions. 
In the Staatliche Gemialde-Galerie, Galerie-Katalog Nr. 868. Oil on panel, 
49.5 x93 cm. This third version is again very close in size to the other two. 
Also similar in size are five “ideal landscapes” now in an Austrian private 
collection, which appear to constitute a group, together with the Dresden 
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character of the painter's stage set organization has become less evi- 
dent, and the right side of the picture depth has been opened up, al- 
lowing for a more gradual and natural recession of space. The eye 
receives more encouragement to follow the double diagonal of the 
path back into the picture distance,” the lights seem to fall in a more 
natural fashion, and the parts seem more effectively knit together 
into a unified whole than in either of the two earlier examples. 
The Flemish artists were to lose none of their power to trans- 
form nature in their accomplishment of greater realism; rather, they 
were to gain by their new control of the means for representing na- 
ture, in that they were better able to exploit its visual and emotional 
possibilities. Seventeenth century Flemish landscape painting as it 
will reach full maturity with Rubens’ late work is to achieve a mani- 
fold unity and largeness of expression: lights, darks and colors, no 
longer confined to the exact definitions of forms, are to create their 
own dynamic patterns across the painting surface, brush strokes are 
to hint at forms and then gather them together in tremendous ges- 
tures, and space is to become a matter of rapid continuous movements 
in and out of the picture depth. 
These achievements were not attempts at the objective recording 
of external reality, attempts such as Brueghel, by comparison, seems 
to have made; they were rather interpretations of nature, in which 
the feeling of the artist had become inseparably bound up with the 
scene he portrayed as though he had completely identified himself 
with it. The portrayal of nature had become the means by which 
he expressed his individual emotion and personality, sy mbolized and 
materialized in the direct strokes of his brush. 
The beginnings of many of the pictorial developments which 
are to receive their fullest realization in a Rubens landscape are con- 

tained in Oberlin’s Momper mountain scene. The painter’s fluid 
mountainscape: all are signed “IDM”, and although these signatures have 
occasionally been doubted, the paintings are quite generally accepted as 
belonging to Momper, and generally assigned to his late period. (Térnell 
lop. cit., p. 52] sees ev idences of the indirect influence of Adam Elsheimer 
in these panels.) The signature and generally accepted authenticity of the 
Dresden mountainscape more firmly establishes the assignment of Oberlin’s 
and Chicago's landscape to Momper, since the three are obviously related, 
and seem to represent successive stages of aes The late version 
is illustrated in “ Grosse, Die hollindische Landschaftskunst, 1600-1650, 
Stuttgart, 1925, p. 86, and Raczynski, op. cit., p. 122. 

* In the Chicago ao Oberlin versions, the path is broken up by light and 


shade in a manner which emphasizes more strongly the parallel (to the pic- 
ture plane) rigidity of the distance planes. 
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brush stroke, which immediately brings to mind his Flemish nation- 
ality, as he applied it in translucent layers of color, provides the 
means; the general sombre tonality and gray overcast sky hints at 
the moodiness of nature to which the artist has come to relate him- 
self, and the wild variety of broken branches, dense underbrush, and 
birds in flight furnishes the romantic theme. 

In a picture of even greater romantic fantasy” in which the view 
is framed on all four sides by the protective walls of a cave, Momper 
has introduced the painter himself: he sits, verv small, in the lower 
left corner, in the company of two observers, and looks into the scene 
as he paints. Nature herself provides the drama while man sits quiet- 
ly by and observes, yet nature the actor is identical to the inner man, 
who has conquered the expanding world by Projecting himself into it. 

At this point, one perhaps neces curious about this man who 
thus expressed himself in paint. We have but a bare skeleton of 
facts about his life: born in Antwerp in 1564 of a painting family, 
he became, in 1581, a member of the local guild of which his father, 
Bartholomeus, was at that time dean. In 1594, together with Cornelis 
Floris II] and others, he worked on decorations for the entrance of 
the archduke Albert. Ele had been married, in 1590, to Elisabeth 
Gobyn; in 1591 he took on as an apprentice TH. de Cock; in 1594, 
F. van der Borcht and L. Solleri; in 1599, P. Poppe. Jacques Fouc- 
quier is often made mention of as having been Momper's pupil, but 
there is no confirmation of this in the guild lists.* 

* In Bonn, Rheinisches Landesmuseum. (Illustrated in Pantheon, VU, p. 63 
and Raczynski, op. cit., p. 119.) Raeczynski is of the — that this is 
probably the very first time that an artist has introduced the pete him- 
self into the picture, as a romantic figure, placed in front of the landscape 
with his back toward us {ibid., p. 73). In a landscape dated 1593 (Frank- 
furt a.M., Stadel’sches Kunstinstitut, illustrated in Fiinfhundert Selbstpor- 
triits, edited by Ludwig Goldscheider, Vienna, 1936, no. 155) Lucas van 
Valckenborch had placed himself in the lower left corner with a spectator, 
but here the artist turns outward to look at us, thus separating himself 
from the scene he paints. This is consistent with the fact that the scene 
represented is supposed to be an actual view of Linz, in upper Austria, and 
the artist, accordingly, seems to have attempted to render his landscape in 


a realistic manner, and his artist-figure in fashion. In contradis- 
tinction to this, Momper’s grotto painter has been given no individuality to 


speak of, yet his landscape has been transformed by the personality of the 
artist. 

Wolfgang Stechow (Gazette des beaux-arts, XXXIV, 1948, p. 421) has called 
attention to the close relationship of Foucquier’s early work to the pairtings 
of Momper, and concludes that he must have contributed to the formation 
of Foucquier’s early style; this reafirms the possibility of a teacher-pupil 
relationship here. 
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Old inventories mention a large number of cases of his having 
collaborated with Jan Brueghel I and II, Sebastian Vranex, Hendrik 
van Balen, Peeter Snayers, David Teniers the younger and probably 
others. Although single drawings of his seem to indicate that he was 
a skillful staffage painter, it is thought that he only rarely painted 
his own figures.” In a number of cases, the hand of one of the above 
artists or of Frans Francken has been recognized in these small ac- 
cessory figures; in both the Oberlin and Chicago landscapes the fore- 
ground figures seem quite obviously to have been done by someone 
else than Momper, though one feels that he may well have done the 
middle ground figures himself.” 

There is no official mention of Momper after he became a dean 
of the guild in 1611; one source says that he was given to drink in 
his later years and left behind him considerable debts when he died, 
in 1635." Perhaps he felt mightily overshadowed by the greater 
masters who were coming into prominence at that time: he is often 
considered to have had some degree of influence on his contempor- 
aries and successors and his style is thought to have inspired imitators, 
but already he had been outdistanced before his death. In our own 
gallery, the small landscape vista found in Rubens’ Daughters of 
Cecrops looks much farther advanced in comparison with the Mom- 
per mountainscape next to it than one would expect from the slight 
difference in their dates, yet it must not be forgotten that the heights 
which a great master is able to reach are made possible by the prior 
work of many such lesser artists as Joos de Momper. 


Frances McPuerson BurkKaM 


* This is the opinion of Tornell, from whose article in Thieme-Becker’s 
Kiinstlerlexikon the information about Momper’s life has been taken, except 
where otherwise specified. Since the hands of different staffage masters 
characteristically appear successively during the painter’s career, the estab- 
lishment of the identity of the artist who did the staffage for a painting can 
sometimes furnish a clue about its chronological position in his development. 


*” It is not possible to tell about the Dresden landscape staffage from avail- 
able reproductions. 


* Wurzbach, op. cit., p. 181. 
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Announcements 
of General Interest 


Clarence Ward 


Professor Emeritus Clarence Ward is teaching at Johns Hopkins 
University during the first semester of the present academic year, and 
is acting head of the art department there in the absence of Professor 
Howland. 

Professor Ward received the 17th Alumni medal for notable serv- 
ice to Oberlin College at presentation ceremonies during Commence- 
ment week, 1950. In presenting the award for distinguished service, 
J. Hall Kellogg, Oberlin Class of 1912 and President of the Alumni 
Association said: 

“What greater gift can be made to any institution than 
a lifetime of p ERE service? For 33 years ‘Dr. Ward served 
as professor of the history and appreciation of art, and as 
head of the Department of Fine Arts. During this period he 
brought that department to an enviable and envied position 
among American institutions of higher learning. 

And so we award the medal this year to an outstanding 
teacher and leader, an author and recognized authority on 
medieval cathedrals and the early architecture of America, 
an eminent scholar in the fine arts, a successful administra- 
tor and department builder, a capable director and builder 
of an excellent college museum of art, a more than compe- 
tent architect, a community and religious leader, and a well- 
beloved pillar of the institution that is Oberlin — Dr. 
Clarence Ward.” 


Erwin Panofsky, LL.D. Oberlin College, 1950 


It is with great pleasure that we record here the presentation by 
Oberlin College of the degree of Doctor of Letters to Erwin Panofsky, 
on June 12, 1950. The following was written, and read on the oc- 
casion, by Professor Wolfgang Stechow: 
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“Mr. President: 


It is my privilege to present to you for the degree of 
Doctor of Letters Erwin Panofsky of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. 

More than any other art-historian of our time, Erwin 
Panofsky has defeated the evil of over- specialization and 
retraced the road toward true humanism. From the very 
beginning of his scholarly life, he branched out into many 
neighboring fields including some which only through his 
beillians have come to be more widely n 
as truly neighboring fields. His discoveries in a vast territory 
of research range from Romanesque architecture to Baroque 
painting, from studies in iconology to problems of aesthe- 
tics, from Babylonian astrology to Einsteinian mathematics, 
from Ovid to Thomas Aquinas, from Michelangelo to Walt 
Disney — and from Diirer to Diirer, to whose all-embracing 
mind, significantly, Panofsky was attracted first and to 
whom he has dedicated the most beautiful and most sympa- 
thetic book of his mature years. 

It would be unjust and ungrateful to pass over Panof- 
sky’s activities as a teacher. Not only is he an influential 
teacher by virtue of his being a great scholar; he has also 
taught and lectured extensiv ely ond with outstanding suc- 
cess both in Europe and in this country, instilling in many 
students a sense of that precision of method and compre- 
hensiveness of vision which he himself has mastered, to- 
gether with that sense of proportion and of a saving grace 
of humor for which they love him. He has given, and con- 
tinues to give, large amounts of his time, effort, and inex- 
haustible knowledge to evervone who approaches him with 
a scholarly problem; few indeed are the important books 
and articles in our field published in this country during 
the last two decades which do not owe him a considenbihe 
debt of gratitude. 

It is proper, Mr. President, that this College, many of 
whose faculty and students are indebted to Eewin Panofsky 
for inspiration and enlightenment, acknowledge in him 
great scholarship and great teaching, joint Seauudasions of 


s Learning Labor.” 


> 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Judson D. Metzgar and the Ainsworth Collection 


Mr. Judson D. Metzgar, collector and extraordinary connoisseur 
of Japanese prints has been engaged this fall in cataloguing the Mary 
A. Ainsworth Collection of Japanese wood block prints which came 
to Oberlin at her death last February. Mr. Metzgar will catalogue and 
prepare them for their first full exhibition here, March 1] through 


April 7, 1951. 


Sergei Podwalny and Edwin Napp 


We regret very much that Mr. Sergei Podwalny, our Building 
Engineer, resigned this summer to take a position elsewhere; we miss 
him here but wish him success in his new post. 

A welcome addition to the staff is Mr. Edwin Napp, who has 
had a long association with Oberlin College, and with this depart- 
ment in other capacities. We welcome him now as Head Custodian 
of the Museum. 


For The Oberlin Friends of Art 


M. Mare Sandoz, Curator of the Museums of the City of Poi- 
tiers, France, has written extending an invitation to all members to 
visit there, adding that it will give him great pleasure to receive any 
members who may come. They likewise have a “Friends of Art”, the 
Société des Amis des Musées de Poitiers. 
This year the Oberlin Friends of Art will have the pleasure of 
attending two special previews, two special lectures and a tea. The 
dates of these events are given below to aid you in planning to be at 
each. You will also be sent a special invitation to each in turn when 
the time comes. 
November 14,7:30pm.: Preview of an exhibition of Guate- 
malan textiles, with a gallery talk by 
Miss Margaret Schauffler. 

January 4, 4:30 p.m.: Tea and preview of an exhibition of 

master drawings by the eighteenth 

century; followed by a public lecture 
by Dr. Jakob Rosenberg of Harvard 
University, at 8:30 p.m. 

March 10, evening: Preview of the Mary A. Ainsworth 
Collection of Japanese Prints. 
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David Vinckeboons, Baptism of the Ethiopian Eunuch (see p. 21) 


Catalogue 
of Recent Additions 


DRAWINGS 


Martin van Heemskerck, 1498-1574, 
Dutch. King Ahab Sulking in Bed 

Pen and ink. 254 x 198 mm. (50.51) 

Friends of Art Fund (illustrated on 
p. 22) 


Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, 
1616-1670, Italian. Flight into 
Egypt 

Pen and bister with wash. 337 x 236 
mm. (50.52) 

Friends of Art Fund (illustrated on 
23) 


Jacob de Wit, 1695-1754, Dutch. 
Study for a Ceiling 

Pen and ink with wash. 336 x 290 
mm. (50.53) 

Friends of Art Fund 


David Vinckeboons, 1576-1629, 
Flemish. Baptism of the Ethiopian 
Eunuch 

Pen and bister with touches of blue 
and white. 270 x 185 mm. 
(50.124) 

Friends of Art Fund (illustrated on 
p- 20) 


TEXTILES 


Flemish, 17th century. Tapestry 
with Hunting Scene 

108 x 111 in. (50.22) 

Gift of Haig M. Prince 


French, 18th century. Tapestry with 
Pastoral Scene 

73 x 98 in. (50.23) 

Gift of Haig M. Prince 


Greek, Cretan. Needlework Band 

(50.74) 

Friends of Art Fund (Helen Ward 
Memorial Collection) 


Chinese, 19th century. Child’s Cos- 
tume 

Silk. (50.59) 

Gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Stelle (Helen 
Ward Memorial Collection) 


India, 19th century. 2 Shawls 

Wool. (50.19 and 50.20) 

Gift of Clarence Ward (Helen 
Ward Memorial Collection) 


American, 1905. Wedding Dress 

(50.60) 

Gift of Mrs. Jesse E. Ford (Helen 
Ward Memorial Collection) 


Palestine, 20th century. 8 Costumes 
with Jewelry and Accessories 
(50.61-50.74) Collected by Mrs. 
Mary Etta Crackel in Palestine, 
1933-1936 

Gift of Harriet-Louise H. Patterson 
(Helen Ward Memorial Collec- 


tion) 


Gifts to the Helen Ward Memorial 
Collection of costumes and cos- 
tume accessories from Mrs. F. C. . 
Dudley, Edith M. Dabb, Helen 
M. Wright, Ellen Johnson, Mrs. 
J. B. Thomas, Grace Schauffler, 
Edith C. Levagood, Bruce Swift, 
Mary S. McRae, Mrs. Oscar Jaszi, 
Mrs. Jesse E. Ford. 
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Martin van Heemskerk, King Ahab Sulking in Bed (see p. 21) 


PAINTINGS 


nN 


Max Buri, 1868-1915, Swiss. Head 
of a Woman 

Watercolor. 4 9/16 x 6 1/16 in. 
(50.15) 

Gift of Mrs. F. A. Goerner 


Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, 1880-1938, 
German. Self Portrait as a Soldier 
(1915) 

Oil on canvas. 27 1/4 x 24 in. (50.29) 

Charles F. Olney Fund 
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IVORY AND WOODCARVING 


Javanese, 19th century. Puppet 

Polychrome wood. Height: 21 in. 
(50.58) 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. 
Horton 


India, 19th century. Knife with 
Carved Handle 

Ivory. Length: 14 3/4 in. (50.32) 

Gift of Mrs. Lucien T. Warner 
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Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, Flight into Egypt (see p. 21) 
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PRINTS 


Chinese, 1627. 7 Subjects from 
The Ten Bamboo Studio 

Woodcut. (50.33-50.39) 

Gift of Judson D. Metzgar 


Chinese, 1679 and 1701. 11 Sub- 
jects from The Mustard Seed 
Garden 

Woodcut. (50.40-50.50) 

Gift of Judson D. Metzgar 


Abraham Bosse, 1602-1676, French. 
Shop Interior 

Etching (reprint). 251 x 317 mm. 
(50.16) 

Gift of Heinrich Schwarz (Helen 
Ward Memorial Collection) 


Edouard Manet, 1832-1883, French. 
5 Illustrations for Poe’s The Raven 

Lithograph. (50.24-50.28) 

Friends of Art Fund 


Axel H. Haig, 1835-1921, Swedish. 
Winchester Cathedral (1883) 
Etching. 565 x 427 mm. (50.17) 

Gift of Frances Thome 


Auguste Lepére, 1849-1918, French. 
Reims Cathedral 

Etching. 359 x 273 mm. (50.30) 

Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, 1864- 
1901, French. Mme. Réjane 
Lithograph. 295 x 235 mm. (50.18) 

Friends of Art Fund 


Emil Nolde, 1867- , German. Der 
Sanger 

Woodcut. 225 x 163 mm. (50.56) 

Friends of Art Fund 
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George Grosz, 1893- , German. 

Storm Clouds, Cape Cod (1949) 
Lithograph. 225 x 332 mm. (50.57) 
Cleveland Print Club Publication 


Emma Bormann, contemporary, 
Austrian. Bellaria, Vienna 
Woodcut. 380 x 555 mm. (50.33) 

Gift of Mrs. Oscar Jaszi 


45 Rubbings, Chinese 
(50.75-50.119) 
Friends of Art Fund 


Andrea Mantegna, 1431-1506, Ital- 
ian. Battle of the Sea Gods (B.17, 
B.18) 

Engraving. 325 x 450 mm. (50.125) 
and 320 x 405 mm. (50.126) 
Charles F. Olney, Mrs. F. F. Pren- 
tiss, R. T. Miller, jr., and A. 
Augustus Healy Funds (illustrat- 

ed on pp. 24 and 25) 


FURNITURE 


Flemish (?), 17th century. 2. Arm- 
chairs 

Walnut. (50.120 and 50.121) 

Gift of Ivan B. Hart 


CERAMICS 


English, 19th century. Gravy Boat 

Ironstone china, Davenport. 5 5/8 
x 7 3/4 in. (50.21) 

Gift of Mrs. James B. Thomas 


ENAMEL 


Japanese, 19th century. Vase 
Cloisonné. Height 9 3/8 in. 
(50.31) 

Gift of Mrs. Lucien T. Warner 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Charles P. Parkhurst, Director 


Hazel B. King, Curator 


Frances Fall Pelham-Keller, Librarian 


Betty Ink, Assistant to the Director 


Louise S. Richards, Assistant to 
the Curator 


Delbert Spurlock, Building Super- 
intendent 
Edwin Napp, Head Custodian 


Maurice Morey, Custodian 


MUSEUM PURCHASES COMMITTEE 


Paul B. Arnold 
Frederick B. Artz 
Andrew Bongiorno 
Edward Capps, Jr. 
Hazel B. King 


FACULTY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Paul B. Arnold 
Edward Capps, Jr. 
Ellen Johnson (on leave) 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Head 


ASSISTANTS 


Frances McPherson Burkam 
Lucy C. Chapin 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Bulletin (illustrated), 
color reproductions, 
photographs and postcards 


are on sale at the museum. 


Donald M. Love 

Charles P. Parkhurst, Chairman 
Margaret R. Schauffler 
Wolfgang Stechow 


William E. Stevenson 


Robert F. Reiff 
Margaret R. Schauffler 
Seymour Slive 


Wolfgang Stechow 


Susan E. Low 
Mary L. Meihack 


MUSEUM HOURS 


Monday through Friday 
1:30-4:30, 7:00-9:00 P.M. 
Saturday and Sunday 
2:00-4:00 P.M. 
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Wolfgang Stechow 
George LeRoy Smith 
William E. Stevenson 


Mrs. Louis E. Burgner 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Capps, Jr. 
Marian Card 


Lucy Lewis 
Lloyd G. Linder 
Sarah B. M 


Mrs. Miles H. Robinson 
Sandusky Art Study Club 


Robert L. Walters 
Helen M. Wright 


, OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART | 
LIFE MEMBERS Kari M. Birkmeyer , 
Ne G 
Frederick B. Artz ancy G. cot 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Bradley 
lark Genevieve Brandt 
. Erwin Griswold 
skell 
H 
John L. Conrad 
Kelser James S. Constantine 
uis E. Lord Mrs. C. H. Cushing 
Payne Dorothy Daub 
ler Bruce Headley Davis 
Haig M. Prince Mrs. Peter 
hards Mrs. Stella M. Dickerman ; 
ush Andre A. Emmerich 
H. Stetson Helen C. Estabrook 
and Mrs. Frank C. Van Cleef Elaine Evans 
and Mrs. Clarence Ward Florence M. Fitch j 
Mrs. Ernest Hatch Wilkins Elizabeth Fitton 
: Elizabeth Foster 
Mrs. Robert R. France . 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS Frick Art Reference Library 
Mrs. Paul C. Graham 
Mrs. Merle Andrews Chloe Hamilton 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Arnold Mrs. Jane F. Hendry 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Artz Mrs. Andrew G. Hoover 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond M. Barker John F. Howes : 
Edwin W. Brouse Inda Howland : 
Adele Brown Indiana University Library 
Mrs. William B. Chamberlin Mrs. John D. Ingram 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe Mrs. Oscar Jaszi ; 
Paul Drey Martin G. Jennings 
Rose Marie Grentzer Harold J. Joachim 
Gulick Ellen Johnson 
ohnson George H. G. Jones 
E. Kennick F. W. Kaufmann 
John C. Kennedy ; 
Cc. O. v. Kienbusch 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. King 
Mrs. Donald S. King 
' May Freeman G. Koberstein 
-Bride Elizabeth Lasley 
G. Nord Margaret H. Leonard 
& Wail Paper Co. Mrs. Ben W. Lewis 
hurst, Jr. : 
Richards 
nnan 
M. Robb Milton Girod-Mallon 
er Judith March 
re Schem: Mrs. Andrew B. Meldrum 
Mrs. Harold Metcalf 
sur Slive Mrs. Alan M. Miller 
Mrs. Erwin C. Miller 
Mrs. Betty Mont 
Cc. R. Morey 
Mrs. W. R. Morrison 
Blair Stewart Mrs. R. D. Murray 
L. A. Stidley Mrs. J. Herbert Nichols 
Robert W. Tufts Ella C. Parmenter 
. Warner 
Beatty B. Williams 
ion 
Richard H. Zinser Julia Severance 
Mrs. Paul R. Shafer 
Elizabeth F. Sims 
MEMBERS Marian Sims 
Mrs. Katherine B. Spencer 
Mrs. Earl F. Adams Carl B. — 
ag A. Baird, Jr. Harold Tower 
. A. Barden Curt Valentin 
Rex Mitchell Baxter Katharine von Wenck 
Franklin’ M. Biebel” 
Franklin M. Biebel 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


Privileges of membership: All members will receive 
A copy of each issue of the Bulletin 
A copy of each color reproduction published of objects belonging to 


the museum 

Invitations to all private receptions and previews at the museum 
Announcements of all special exhibitions, Baldwin public lectures and 
other major events sponsored by the museum 

A discount on annual subscription to the Magazine of Art 

A standing invitation to hear lectures given in courses by members 


of this department when there is adequate space, and at the discretion 
of the instructor 


Categories of membership: 


Life Members contribute $100 at one time to the Friends of Art 
Endowment Fund 


Sustaining Members contribute $10 annually 
Members contribute $3 - $10 annually 


The adequate maintenance of the museum and the development of 
its collections are dependent upon the assistance of its friends. We 
invite anyone interested in the Oberlin College art museum to con- 
tribute to its growth by becoming a Friend of Art under one of the 
foregoing groups. 
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